CHAPTER XIX
THE JAPANESE CONQUEST AND ITS
AFTERMATH
DEFENCE was a reserved subject under both dyarchy and the
constitution of 1937, so that up to the time of the Japanese
invasion the defence of Burma was a British responsibility. In
normal times the military forces at the disposal of the Govern-
ment consisted of two battalions of British infantry, three of
Indian infantry, the so-called Burma Rifles, a company of
sappers and miners and ten battalions of military police. Karens,
Chins and Kachins composed the bulk of the armed forces
actually recruited in Burma. During the World War of 1914-
1918 Burmans had been enlisted in units from their country
which gave good service in Mesopotamia, Palestine and France.
But in 1925 they were discharged from the Burma Rifles. The
theory was that they were suited neither to the discipline of a
modern army, nor for service in a force which might have to be
used against their own fellow-countrymen. A few were admitted
into the volunteer Burma Auxiliary Force, and they formed the
bulk of the University Training Corps; but on leaving the
university there was little scope for them to put their training to
further use. At the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939
the Burma Defence Force contained only 472 Burmans as
against 3197 Karens, Chins and Kachins.
Although the possibility of Japan entering the field as the
opponent of the British Commonwealth was fully realized,
danger to Burma was not anticipated, since it was assumed that
she was sufficiently protected by Singapore. When the Japanese
destroyed this comfortable illusion by approaching Burma
through French Indo-China and Siam, it was too late to raise
and train a Burmese army strong enough to be of any use. The
fall of France in June 1940 provided Japan with the opportunity
she had previously lacked of attacking Singapore by the back
door. When in December 1941, three days after Pearl Harbour,
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse were sunk in the Gulf of
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